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It is ever pleasant to read an essay dealing entirely with 
'.he artistic side of Greek tragedy, and the pleasure is in- 
creased when such an essay comes from the pen of one 
whose other writings are mostly philological or grammatical. 
Such pleasure one has in reading Mr. Horton-Smith's es- 
say on the art of Sophokles compared with that of Shak- 
spere. The small volume is in strong contrast with the au- 
thor's article in the current number of the American Journal 
of Philology tracing the origin of Latin haud and Greek oh. 

The volume, now published in its completed form, is, as 
the author tells us, " An exercise for the Members' Latin 
Essay Prize in the University of Cambridge, 1894, and, 
having been successful, is now printed by request." It is, 
therefore, not altogether a popular essay, for it is written in 
Latin and is likely to be read only by those whose Latin 
studies have proved an avocation in the press and needs of 
their regular vocation. A careful perusal of the book will, 
however, amply repay anyone who is sufficiently interested 
in literature, especially in these two great tragedians, to re- 
call his college days and freshen his knowledge of the Latin 
language. 

The student of ancient tragedy should live in ancient 
times. He should be thoroughly imbued with the con- 
ditions of life and of art, with the peculiar bent of the public 
mind and its demand upon the dramatic writer, with the ma- 
terial which lay open for his use, and above all with the re- 
ligious spirit that permeates all Greek literature, if he wishes 
to be in anyway accurate in his estimation of these great 
tragedies. In a comparison of ancient tragedy with modern, 
he cannot do better than keep constantly in mind the fol- 
lowing words of Stapfer. 2 " L'abondance nouvelle, incon- 
nue aux anciens, de sentiments, de faits, qui devaient entrer 

1 Ars tragica Sophoclea cum Shaksperiana Comparata. By Lionel Hor- 
ton-Smith, B.A. Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes. 1896. 

2 Paul Stapfer. Shakspeare et les tragiques Grecs, 1889. Introduction 
p. 4. 
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dans des compositions telles qu'Hamlet ou le Roi Lear, a 
brise naturellement le moule de la trag6die de Sophocle, et 
un art different est ne, qu'il ne faut mettre ni au-dessous, ni 
au-dessus de celui des Grecs, mais admirer, comme celui des 
Grecs, pour les beaut6s qui lui sont propres et dans les condi- 
tions historiques particulieres a l'un et a 1'autre," 

That our author has fully appreciated these words and 
had them constantly in mind, is shown throughout his book, 
but especially in such words as the following, which we 
quote from the concluding chapter : " Dissimillimi ergo 
Sophocles et Shaksperius, huius enim ars tragica multiplex, 
simplex autem illius ; diversae quidetn artes sed ita ut neutri 
laudem amplissimam recusare possimus." 

As Shakspere is the greatest representative of modern 
tragedy, so Sophokles is the greatest representative of an- 
cient tragedy and Mr. Horton-Smith could not have made a 
better selection of tragic authors for comparison. Sophokles 
has been called the "Pheidias of tragedy " and the ancients 
spoke of him as o rpayiicos, just as they spoke of Homer as 
o irofqrrp or of Pindar as 6 Xvpuco? or Aristophanes as 6 k(o/iik6<;. 
With Aischylos, tragedy was ever in the circle of the gods, 
with something of an epic coloring. With Euripides, a 
decadence had already set in, there was a visible lack of 
art and a too frequent infraction of Horace's well-known 
warning 

" Nee deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident." ' 

While Sophokles was so purely artistic and so thoroughly 
a representative of the high style of the ideal Pericklean 
age, that the Scoliasts tell us, fidXuraav avrov eudXeaav oi 
/ccafiiicoi. Hence no tragic writer of ancient times can be 
found so peculiarly suitable for a comparison with Shaks- 
pere, and it seems needless to say that among representa- 
tives of modern tragedy, Shakspere, of whom Ben Jonson 
said he had an excellent fancy, brave notions and gentle 

1 Ars Poetica 191 and 192. 
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expressions, stands preeminently fit for a comparison with 
Sophokles. 

The author finds Aristotle's definition of tragedy, /itfiTjo-is 
irpdgeaK 1 as too narrow, and would very justly change it into 
" non tantum actionis, sed etiam mentis humanae, unde velut 
e fonte omnis emanat actio, imitationem." 2 We say very 
justly, for such a definition as Aristotle's does not altogether 
fit ancient tragedy, where we often find deep psychological 
study, much less the tragedy of Shakspere, where every 
variety of human thought and passion plays an important 
part. 

Contrasting the love of Haimon and Antigone with that 
of Romeo and Juliet, the author says : " Hi necessariis suis 
neglectis, civitatisque ipsius immemores, amorem quasi iure 
freti divino solum venerantur. Illi autem iura fratris, iura 
civitatis amori longe anteponunt." 3 In these words, the 
author seems to have lost the spirit of the Greek tragedy 
and to have been carried away by the entirely different cir- 
cumstances under which Haimon and Antigone and Romeo 
and Juliet loved. That there is a vast difference, we 
acknowledge, but the circumstances also were vastly differ- 
ent. Romeo and Juliet opposed only the storm of human 
wrath, while Haimon and Antigone, especially the latter, 
opposed divine wrath. There were no iura fratris, no iura 
civitatis in Antigone's path, they were iura dei. The laws 
of state she broke in " daring a righteous crime." Kreon's 
proclamations she flung to the winds. Her one thought 
was to please the gods, with whom she had a longer time to 
dwell than with those on earth. All else was subordinated 
to this purpose. She was not to bury Polyneikes merely for 
the sake of burying him, but because it was a religious duty 
imposed upon her. The iura fratris, if such existed, 
existed only as a consequence of the iura dei and might 
equally have been iura matris, iura sororis or iura necessa- 



1 Aristot. Poet. vi. §9. 
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riorum. They were the unwritten and eternal laws of God, 
not the laws of man or state, which, she distinctly tells us, 
being human, were not so strong as to put aside these divine 
laws. Haimon also was impelled by the divine law work- 
ing through his father. Recall Antigone's noble speech to 
Kreon, 1 recall that beautiful chorus beginning "E/m*?, avbcare 
fid%av* and then let us contrast the love of Haimon and An- 
tigone with the love of Romeo and Juliet, at the same time 
remembering that the English drama is preeminently a play 
of passionate love, around which the whole action centres, 
while the Greek drama is a play of religious duty and a 
subordination of all things to the laws of God. Ismene is 
the first to mention Haimon, not Antigone, who does not 
speak of love till she is going to her death. The laws of 
God still rule her spirit. Here, however, humanity asserts 
itself and she laments her unhappy, unwedded lot in words 
not altogether different from those of Juliet, when she calls 
upon the old nurse, after Romeo has left her. We are wil- 
ling to grant there is a difference, but not so much to the 
disparagement of the Greek play as the words quoted sug- 
gest. 

In considering the absence of prose in the Greek drama, 
the effect of which we have all, perhaps, noticed from our 
constant reading of Shaksperian tragedy, the author rejects 
the usually assigned causes for this absence and suggests 
that the cause lay in the fact that artistic prose was not at 
that time sufficiently developed to warrant its being taken up 
into tragedy. Perhaps Mr. Horton-Smith is correct in his 
suggestion, but we are loth to believe that such a master of lan- 
guage as Sophokles, at least, could not have moulded the 
language sufficientl)' to render it suitable for passages in 
which we should expect prose, and we must therefore accept 
such a suggestion with caution. 

The author is no friend of those critics who find fault 
with anachronisms and slips in geography : who puzzle 

' Soph., Ant., 450 ff. 
2 Id. it. 781 ff . 
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their brains to set right chronologies that are not worth set- 
ting right and strive to make poetic geography tally with 
Strabo. We are also glad to see that he is no less hostile 
to those critics who regard as inartistic Sophokles's use of 
the deus ex machina in the Philoctetes, and that he takes Mr. 
Jebb's view that only a god could untie the knot and recon- 
cile human piety with the purpose of the gods. 

We regret very much that limit of space prevents our 
pursuing further so pleasant a subject, and in conclusion, we 
may add that the book is peculiarly free from misprints, is 
well made, printed on good paper and in clear type, and 
written in an easy and flowing style upon which the author 
is to be congratulated heartily. 

Chas. W. Bain. 



THE LARGER LIFE. 

If this volume of sermons 1 has any raison d" 1 itre it is to 
be found in these words of Bishop Vincent, of Ohio, in his 
introductory notice. " This book is a reverent effort to set 
forth the profound as well as the sweet reasonableness of 
Christianity." 

One cannot read very far without endorsing the Bishop's 
words. There is here no " faultless fear for the faith," no 
quibbling, no dodging of living issues. While others are 
trembling for the "Ark of God," Mr. Murphy sees in the 
feverish unrest and intellectual impatience of the age the 
workings of an earnest, inquiring spirit which is seeking for 
the truth, and his book is an attempt, and we believe a suc- 
cessful attempt, to show that Christianity is essentially a 
reasonable and rational faith. However much men may 
love God with their hearts, unless they also love Him with 
their brains their affection for Him is, at best, incomplete 
and onesided. If the book is open to criticism in any par- 
ticular it is here. The appeal is made so entirely to the in- 
tellect as almost to ignore the affections. Feeling and con- 

1 The Larger Life. Sermons and Essays. By the Reverend Edgar 
Gardner Murphy. New York : I,ongmans, Green & Co. 



